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They  say  "down  East"  that  getting  married  without  love  is  like  cooking 
without  salt.     But  there  —  set  your  mind  at  rest.     I'm  not  going  to  air  my 
views  on  love  and  marriage  today  —  nor  any  other  day.    Far  be  it  from  the 
spinster  aunt  to  express  her  opinions  on  such  subjects.    'That  I  started  to  talk 
about  was  that  common,  everyday,  substance  which  we  call  salt  and  which  the 
chemists  call  sodium  chloride  —  about  why  and  when  and  how  to  use  it  in  cooking. 

But  first,  just  so  you'll  appreciate  this  common  substance  that  most 
people  take  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  kitchen,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about 
salt's  illustrious  past.     Salt  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world.     Salt  was  the  cause  of  wars,  built  roads  and  ships,  sent  caravans  across 
the  desert,  started  trade  between  nations,  even  influence  religion.    You  see, 
salt  in  some  form  is  a  necessity  of  life.     So,   the  early  peoples  fought  and 
traded  and  prayed  for  it.     To  be  sure,  primitive  man  in  many  pla,ces  had  to  do 
v/ithout  salt.     The  Odyssey,  you  remember,  mentions  "inlanders  who  do  not  know 
the  sea  and  use  no  salt  with  food."     In  parts  of  America  and  even  India  Europeans 
introduced  salt.    Even  today  among  the  natives  in  central  Africa,  salt  is  a 
luxury  only  for  the  rich.    And  the  Bedouins  to  this  day  never  salt  their  food. 
But  all  these  peoples,  who  managed  to  do  without  sodium  chloride,  lived  chiefly 
on  raw  or  roast  flesh  and  satisfied  their  needs  through  the  salt  in  the  meat. 
But  the  vegetarians,  the  people  whose  food  was  chiefly  cereals  and  other  vege- 
tables, early  learned  that  salt  was  a  diet  necessity  to  them,  even  if  they  lived 
far  from  the  sea-coast  or  from  districts  that  had  salt  deposits  in  the  ground 
or  salt  springs.    The  ancient  inland  peoples  looked  on  a  salt  spring  as  a 
special  gift  from  the  gods.     The  Germans  waged  bitter  wars  for  salt  streams. 
Naturally,  a  substance  so  highly  prized  and  difficult  to  get  came  to  be 
considered  holy  in  itself.     Even  the  old  Greeks  had  this  idea,  for  Homer  calls 
salt  "divine"  and  Plato  speaks  of  it  as"a  substance  dear  to  the  Gods." 

Some  of  the  oldest  trade  routes  in  the  world  were  started  for  traffic  in 
salt.    A  very  ancient  road  in  Italy  is  the  Via  Salaria,  built  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  the  salt,  made  down  on  the  coast  from  sea  water,  up  to  the 
Sabine  country.     The  first  caravans  that  crossed  the  Libyan  desert  went  from 
one  salt  oasis  to  another.    And  today  the  caravan  trade  of  the  Sahara  is  largely 
commerce  in  salt.     Cakes  of  salt  are  still  used  as  money  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  and  Tibet.     And  from  early  times  salt  has  been  considered  valuable 
enough  to  levy  a  government  tax  on.     In  some  countries  these  taxes  have  been 
so  high  that  the  salt  was  badly  adulterated  when  it  reached  the  consumer. 
This  explains  that  ancient  saying  about  "salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.". 
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Well,  nowadays  we  don't  have  to  tattle  or  barter  or  pray  for  salt.  It's 
very  cheao  and  always  available  in  any  amounts  at  the  grocery  store.    We  can 
buy  it  in  packages,  especially  prepared  for  table  use.    'Ye  can  buy  it  in  bags. 
Wc  can  buy  it  in  large  crystals  for  freezing  ice  cream.     And  we  can  be  sure  it 
hasn't  lost  its  savor  by  adulteration.     The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
sees  to  that.    But  because  salt  has  such  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  even 
from  the  air  around  it,  and  become  caked  and  damp,  the  law  allows  manufacturers 
to  add  a  small  amount  of  some  drying  substance  like  cornstarch,  if  this  fact  is 
announced  on  the  label  of  the  package. 

Host  of  us  think  of  salt  more  as  a  seasoning  than  a  food.    And  this  is 
probably  right  since  our  taste  for  salt  goes  far  beyond  our  actual      bodily  need 
This  extra  salt  simply  passes  through  the  body  and  does  no  one  in  normal  health 
any  harm.     In  fact,  it  is  usually  a  help  beca\ise  it  makes  us  enjoy  our  food  more 
Doctors  prescribe  salt-free  diets  only  for  certain  disease  conditions.    You.  and 
I  can  season  our  food  to  our  taste  with  no  worry  about  overdoing  salt. 

Here's  an  interesting  and  very  useful  fact  about  salt  as  a  seasoning. 
It  not  only  can  give  food  a  salty  taste,  but,  in  very  small  amounts,  it  can 
intensify  other  flavors.     That's  why  most  people  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on 
melon.     The  salt  brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.    Foods  specialists  at  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  include  a  bit  of  salt  even  in  sweet  dishes.  You'll 
find  salt  in  their  recipe  for  cocoa  or  chocolate  sauce,  because  it  brings  out 
the  flavor  of  the  chocolate.     They  use  salt  in  candy,  ice  cream  mixtures,  fruit 
butters,  cakes  and  icings,  even  in  fruit  sauces.     A  very  little  salt  can  take 
av7ay  from  'cloying   sweetness  or  flatness. 

But  of  course  it's  most  important  that  you  aren't  careless  in  adding  salt 
Just  a  small  amount  too  much  —  and  the  dish  is  ruined.     Old-time  recipes  used 
to  suggest  "a  suspicion  of  salt"  or  a  "pinch  of  salt"  when  they  meant  just 
enough  to  develop  flavor.     But  the  modern  cook,  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  results, 
is  hardly  satisfied  with  such  a  vague  means  of  measuring.     The  size  of "a  pinch" 
depends,  of  course,  on  whether  the  cook's  fingers  are  fat  or  thin  and  also  on 
how  many  fingers  she  uses  in  "pinching."      And  opinions  might  vary  even  more 
as  to  the  size  of  "a  suspicion."     So  our  standard  recipes  nowadays  usually  say 
either  "salt  to  taste"  which  means,   "Proceed  cautiously  and  taste  as  you  go," 
or  they  suggest  an  exact  measure  like  a  fourth  or  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoon. 

Salt  has  another  quality  that  every  good  cook  understands  and  puts  to 
use.     Salt  draws  out  juices.    Just  try  slicing  a  cucumber  and  covering  it  with 
salt.    In  a  very  short  time  the  juice  will  be  running  out  of  the  cucumber. 
This  quality  of  salt  is  used  in  pickling.     The  juice  comes  out  of  the  vegetables 
and  is  replaced  by  brine. 

This "drawing- out"  quality  is  recognized  in  the  cooking  of  meat.     If  you 
want  to  make  meat  broth  you  cover  your  soup  meat  with  salted  water  and  gradually 
heat  it  on  the  stove.    The  salt  helps  draw  out  the  flavorful  juices  of  the  meat. 
But  when  you  want  to  hold  in  juices  —  as  in  broiled  steaks  or  chops,  you  cook 
the  meat  first  and  then  season  it. 

Vegetables  and  roasts  need  the  salt  flavor  all  the  way  through,   so  the 
experts  advise  cooking  vegetables  in  lightly  salted  boiling  water.    Notice  that 
word  boiling.    Y0u  put  the  vegetables  in  only  islhen  the  water  is  hot  and  this 
helps  prevent  loss  of  juice.     As  for  roasts,  you  salt  them  before  cooking,  but 
you  then  cover  the  surface  of  the  meat  with  flour  which  holds  in  the  juice. 


